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THE ROLE OF CATEGORIES IN 
HISTORICAL EXPLANATION 


ISTORICAL explanation does not take place in a vacuum, for 

every historian, to some degree, is conditioned by a wide 
range of external values, pressures, and obligations. Most of them 
ean be minimized or controlled by adhering to the canons of his- 
torical research. Far more insidious, however, and hence more 
difficult of control, are the historian’s methodological presupposi- 
tions. He may be unaware of some of them, while others are 
accepted without question as part of the research equipment de- 
termined, perhaps, by the nature of his specialized field of study." 
This is the case as regards the categories of historical explanation. 
For, as I shall attempt to show in this paper, the adoption of 
particular categories by the historian often results from the prior 
acceptance of a methodology upon which the categories depend 
and within which the categories are formulated to serve a par- 
ticular need. 

All the writings in the corpus historicum employ explanatory 
categories in some fashion. But there is in practice, at least, a 
lower level to their use. Pure description, for example, would seem 
to employ categories only to the extent that they are inherent in 
the structure and syntax of the language in which the historian 
writes. At a slightly higher stage, yet not history proper, ‘are 
annals or chronicles. These too employ categories of a rudimentary 
nature, e.g., succession. But whatever be the nature of the cat- 
egories found in pure description or in annals, they are not 
properly categories of historical explanation for two reasons: (i) 
explanation was not the purpose motivating their respective 


1 The conventional terminology of art historians who classify art forms 
and periods as Baroque or Gothic is no different fundamentally from the 
economic historian’s adoption of ‘‘labor’’ or the social historian’s adoption 
of ‘‘institution’’ as methodological devices. In all three instances, the adop- 
tion of categories such as these is due to a variety of factors, among which may 
be mentioned ease of communication, economy of expression, and reliance on 
traditional methods of inquiry. 
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authors to write, and (ii) there does not occur in literature of 
this sort an awareness of the problem of categories or modes of 
explanation. These two characteristics are, on the other hand, 
typical of all forms of historical explanation in the proper sense 
of the term.? 

With this by way of introduction, some of the problems which 
arise through the use of explanatory categories can be considered. 
Attention is directed first to the following questions: What does a 
category explain?, How does it explain?, and, third, What is the 


rationale for the adoption of particular categories to the exclusion 
of others? ‘ 


Part I 


When one turns to history books and reads not with an eye 
on the data advanced and their alleged factual truth, but with 
regard to what sort of events or occurrences are accepted as factual 
data and how they are classified, arranged thematically, and 
brought to bear on the explanation of a certain issue, it becomes 
apparent that there is little agreement among historians as to 
what the principles are which govern their adoption of explanatory 
categories. If there is any agreement it is likely to be something 
to the effect that the historian, faced with the richness and diversity 
of his material, requires some means of classification if he is to 
order it into a coherent and meaningful pattern. This amounts to 
the statement that categories facilitate explanation. But one may 
still ask, facilitate the explanation of what? 

Naturally, answers will vary to the question just posed. But 
if we restrict ourselves to this question and ignore, for the moment, 
the subsequent question of how this is effected, there appear to 
be two answers ready at hand: (i) the employment of categories 
enables the historian to make value judgments, either implicit or 
explicit; and (ii) it enables him to illustrate, by way of explaining, 
philosophic theses favored by him. An example of the former is 
the tendency to exaggerate the virtues (or vices) of the person 
central to a proper understanding of a certain set of events; e.g., 
Tacitus and Velleius explain the decline of the senatorial party in 

2 By ‘‘explanation’’ I shall mean the attempt to state meaningfully why 
and how a certain set of events occurred as it did. In turn, ‘‘meaningful’’ 
is definable in terms of the category of Relevance; cf. p. 445. Further refine- 
ments of what is entailed by explanation in this sense are specified on p. 433. 
Explanation, in this sense, is thus distinguished from description; the latter 
is concerned primarily with recording what occurred at stated times and 
places. Cf. A. C. Danto, ‘‘Mere Chronicle and History Proper,’’ this JOURNAL, 


Vol. L (1953), pp. 173 ff., for a penetrating analysis of this distinction, 
though on different lines than that undertaken here. 
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different terms because of their respective evaluations of Tiberius. 
By ‘‘philosophic theses’’ is meant those beliefs and doctrines— 
social, economic, aesthetic, religious, ete—held by the historian 
and used by him to explain other beliefs and doctrines. Such 
theses may function as categories insofar as they impose the 
criteria of what is acceptable evidence. The really crucial matter 
is that regardless of what categories are adopted they supply the 
means by which value judgments and philosophic theses are made 
possible. Of course, this must not be taken to mean that what the 
categories explain is so simple. The point, rather, is that the 
content of an historical explanation is relative to the categories 
which are adopted. It follows, then, that value judgments as well 
as the beliefs and doctrines of the historian are as much a part of 
the content of explanation as they are a part of the method of 
explanation. The consequences of this will appear later. 

Now to the second question, How do categories explain? This 
is the more basic question, touching as it does the essence of 
historical method. Without claiming to be exhaustive, the follow- 
ing seem to be typical instances of how categories function in 
explaining the past. First, a set of events is explained by relating 
it to some particular property of the present in terms of which the 
events are claimed to be understood or appreciated more readily. 
Machiavelli and Toynbee with their use of analogies, synchronisms, 
and parallels provide a vivid illustration. In the second place, 
the utilitarian motive is often present. One form of this is that 
the past ought to be studied and known not for its own sake, but 
because it can guide present and possibly even future behavior. 
Writers as far apart as Thucydides and Tocqueville may be in- 
stanced. The most commonly used category by which the past 
is explained is that of causality. Causal explanations are so varied 
that even an enumeration of their schemata would be out of place.* 
The following schema is typical, however, of a large number of 
causal explanations: a certain event or set of events, ‘‘P’’, caused 
a subsequent event or set of events, ‘‘Q’’, to occur (where the sets 
of events denoted by ‘‘P”’ and ‘‘Q’’, respectively, are demarcated 
with respect to time and place). The simplicity of this schema 
conceals many problems, some of which will be discussed below. 
Illustrations of how categories are said to explain history could be 
multiplied endlessly, but from the few examples it may be con- 
cluded that categories explain history in the sense that they simplify 
it. It is evident that a distinction must be made between simplify- 
ing the historian’s narrative or account of the past and, what is 

3Cf. P. Gardiner, The Nature of Historical Explanation (London, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1952), pp. 65-67. 
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totally different, simplifying history. The former is part of what 
is usually meant by ‘‘historical explanation’’ (cf. infra p. 433) ; 
unfortunately, the simplicity of the historian’s explanation all too 
often tends to obscure the complexity of the past. This, I shall 
argue, is one of the consequences which follow the adoption of 
categories unsuited to the task of historical explanation. A further 
consequence, justified by the examples above, is that the manner 
in which the past is explained is dependent upon which categories 
are adopted by the historian. This has its legitimate and its il- 
legitimate sides. It is legitimate in the sense that there is always 
the possibility of alternative reconstructions or explanations of 
a specified set of events within the same categorial frame, not to 
mention alternative explanations of the same set through the use 
of different categorial frames.* Moreover, it makes possible the 
different historical disciplines, e.g., military history, art history, 
ete. But it is illegitimate when, in conjunction with certain 
categories to be discussed below, the explanation resulting from 
one categorial frame precludes the possibility of alternative ex- 
planations on the grounds that the adoption of a different cat- 
egorial frame is unjustified because it would produce needless 
complications or falsification. This raises a serious matter. The ex- 
istence of a plurality of categories from which the historian chooses 


a certain number leads to the problem of accounting for the 
exclusiveness of some categories with respect to others on the 


4The phrase ‘‘alternative explanation’’ applies equally to two distinct 
types of explanation. In order to avoid any misunderstanding it is in the 
second sense that the phrase is used in the body of this paper; the first 
sense will be restricted to what may be termed ‘‘interpretation.’’ (i) Two 
or more explanations of the same set of events by means of the same categorial 
frames. The example that comes to mind immediately is the wide difference 
found among biographical explanations. Usually, biographers rely on much 
the same evidence and accordingly adopt the conventional categories. Never 
theless, the general tone of the biography and its positive conclusions, if any, 
may differ markedly with respect to an evaluation of the biographee’s char- 
acter, status, importance, ete. (ii) Two or more explanations of the same 
set of events by means of different categorial frames. Although I have 
argued in the text of this paper that different categorial frames entail dif- 
ferent evidence, it is entirely possible, in virtue of certain events being the 
public property of all historians (e.g., Constantinople was officially dedicated 
May 11, 330 A.D.), that the same set of events can be explained quite dif- 
ferently by the adoption of ecategorial frames which vary as much as do the 
purposes and standpoints (ef. p. 444) of the historians engaged in any par- 
ticular field. A related point—the nature of new evidence—may be mentioned 
here only to forestall the objection that all evidence is dependent upon the 
adoption of particular categorial frames. That is not so, as is evident in 
the ease of what has been termed above ‘‘public property.’’ On ‘‘new evi- 
dence’’ cf. n. 12. 
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grounds that some categories are unsuited for certain types of 
explanation. No doubt many historians recognize the unsuitedness 
of some categories for certain types of explanation; e.g., Baroque, 
a category developed within the methodology of art history, would 
seem to be unsuited for the type of explanation adopted by the 
military historian. But this recognition does not alleviate the 
philosophic difficulty of how, in the case of exclusive categories, 
one category can be excluded without justifying the adoption of 
the other. This question is not in principle unanswerable. Rather, 
I shall contend, the solution is to be found in a more rigorous 
specification of the nature and function of what is meant by a 
‘‘eategory of historical explanation.”’ 

Prior to considering the question of justification a further point 
must be made. If it could be established that there are categories 
which are specifically designed for the purpose of historical ex- 
planation, the method of categorial explanation would be absolved 
of certain philosophic difficulties. These difficulties, discussed be- 
low, arise mainly from the inadequacy of categories when faced 
with the complexity of the past which it is their function to explain. 
The adoption of categories adequate to this task depends partly on 
the justification of categories in general and partly on the require- 
ments peculiar to each explanation. Stated more generally, the 
adequacy of categories depends upon the adequacy of the method 
in terms of which they are adopted. 

That there are categories which are specifically historical has 
been suggested before® and there is nothing novel in the demand 
that categories adopted for the purpose of historical explanation 
be justified in terms of the method which employs them. In the 
next few paragraphs I shall indicate the requirements a category 
must satisfy if it is to be adequate to the task of historical ex- 
planation. Categories which meet the following requirements, it 
is suggested towards the close of this paper, may be considered 
provisionally as describing a method of historical explanation. 

The following four propositions are held to be axiomatic in 
what is meant by ‘‘historical explanation’’: 

1. History is human history.® 

5M. G. White, ‘‘ Historical Explanation,’’ Mind, Vol. LII (1943), pp. 
212 ff. 

6 For the present paper I exclude the explanation of those events, whether 
historical or not, which form the subject matter peculiar to other disciplines. 
Subject matter, as I have tried to show, is defined by the adequacy with 
which the method and its categories permit a meaningful explanation. Thus, 
I exclude an explanation of the formation of igneous rocks but not the 


history of geology, despite the fact that to write the latter attention must be 
paid to the method and evidence peculiar to the geological sciences. 
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2. Every historical explanation is a reconstruction. 

3. Every reconstruction is a sample or selection from the un- 
attainable ideal of total knowledge of the past. 

4. Ideas, movements, and events, the stuff of history, have 
consequences. 

The criteria for the determination of the adequacy of an ex- 
planatory category are likewise four in number: 

1. It must conflict in no way with any of the axioms. 

2. It must permit the historian to treat the past meaningfully. 

3. The adoption of a category and its claim to render history 
meaningful must both be substantiated by or conform to the 
present state of our knowledge of the past. 

4. It must not be borrowed from the categorial frame or con- 
ceptual framework of another discipline. 

I have stated as carefully as possible the axioms upon which I 
rely as well as the criteria of adequacy, since it is my conviction 
that a large share of the philosophic difficulties encountered in 
historical explanations hinges on the inadequacies of the categories 
used for that purpose. This will be illustrated by examining three 
categories which are widely adopted by historians. To these cat- 
egories—Cause, Truth, and Fact—much of the dissatisfaction felt 
in recent years concerning the grounds of historical explanation 
ean be traced.? These particular categories have been singled out 
for criticism because it is commonly believed that they are in- 
dispensable for purposes of historical explanation. This belief will 
be questioned and on the basis of the following criticisms it will 
be urged in Part II that they be replaced by a corresponding set 
of categories. 

It should occasion no surprise that the categories of Cause, 
Truth, and Fact are regarded usually as inter-dependent in 
historical explanation. In virtue of this they are, just as fre- 
quently, accepted en bloc by the historian on the grounds that the 
surrender of any one entails the denial of historical explanation. 
This unwarranted pessimism can be traced back to the Rankian 
ideal of historical scholarship which was widely held in the nine- 
teenth century. In the course of the latter part of the century 
and in the early years of the present century this ideal received 
a powerful ally in the form of empirical science and its method. 
Together the two movements culminated in the many proposals 

7Cf. Gardiner, op. cit.; E. W. Strong, ‘‘Criteria of Explanation in 


History,’’ this JoURNAL, Vol. XLIX (1952), pp. 57 ff.; and K. Riezler, ‘‘ The 
Historian and Truth,’’ tbid., Vol. XLV (1948), pp. 378 ff. 
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for a ‘‘scientific history.’’* It is no easy matter to state com- 
pendiously the Rankian-scientifiec ideal; yet, I trust, the follow- 
ing is not an unfair summary. To begin with, Ranke and numer- 
ous historians after him represented the historian as one who, at 
least at the time of writing, was value-neutral. Such a historian 
then proceeded to examine with the utmost care and attention to 
detail what may be called ‘‘historical facts.’’ On the basis of this 
painstaking research he was able to assign with a high degree of 
precision the correct cause or causes of each effect. The precision 
thus attained was enhanced by isolating the cause-effect relations 
from the larger context of economic, social, and intellectual his- 
tory. When the historian ascertained the correct causal relations, 
all the while maintaining strict impartiality, and recorded the 
facts wie sie eigentlich gewesen, truth was achieved and that set 
of facts declared to be explained.® 

Such an ideal, to quote Beard, was a ‘‘noble dream’’; it is a 
dream, unfortunately, because it rests on several misconceptions. 
No historian, first of all, is value-neutral in the face of all the 
facts. I do not doubt that the vast majority of historians are 
neutral with respect to a given range or set of facts in the sense 
that they attempt to reconstruct a segment of the past honestly and 
carefully and that they seek to avoid imposing upon it their own 
preconceptions and prejudices. But even when impartiality on 
this level has been attained there is a partiality on a deeper level 
that has to be reckoned with. The adoption of certain categories 
and the exclusion of others produces an explanation which is in- 
evitably partial because, since only a fraction of the past can be 
known, that portion which is selected depends upon the historian’s 
choice of categories. However, because the categories so thoroughly 
pervade the entire texture of the historian’s method, including the 
selection of data as well as the resulting explanation, it is difficult 
to locate specific instances of partiality. Once the historian adopts 

8 E.g., J. B. Bury’s Inaugural Lecture as Regius Professor of Modern 
History entitled ‘‘The Science of History,’’ Cambridge, 1902 (reprinted in 
Fritz Stern, ed. The Varieties of History, pp. 210 ff.). Cf. also F. J. Teggart, 
who states in his Preface, ‘‘I have approached the whole matter [sc. the 
question ‘‘Is History a science?’’] from a new angle by asking what sort 
of results might be obtained by a strict application of the method of science 
to the facts of history’’ (The Processes of History, p. v). A latter-day 
curiosity, Hugh Taylor’s History as a Science (1933), may be mentioned only 
to indicate the enduring appeal of the scientific model. 

®For another description of the Rankian-scientific method ef. Charles 
Beard, ‘‘That Noble Dream’’ (reprinted in Stern, op. cit., pp. 315 ff). Ad- 


ditional information may be found in E. Neff, The Poetry of History, chapter 
8, ‘‘History as Science.’’ 
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his explanatory categories, implicit criteria are introduced for the 
selection of evidence. It is significant that the evidence plays a 
double role—that which is explained and that which does the 
explaining. Categories in themselves explain nothing; they must 
have content, for the primary methodological function of a cat- 
egory is to classify evidence in such a fashion that it can be 
utilized. The double role of evidence, then, points to the necessity 
of categories for the purpose of explanation. That evidence must 
be categorized can no more be denied by historians than can the 
complexity of the past. What is required is a method of his- 
torical explanation which takes account of these two requirements 
but which avoids the primary difficulty of formulating the cat- 
egories in terms of the method. The reverse procedure, I feel, is 
the only solution to the determination of categories adequate for 
the purpose of historical explanation. 

An example of the philosophic and methodological difficulties 
which result from the adoption of an improper method is the belief 
that what is explained by the historian are entities independent 
of him and so incapable of being altered. What are called ‘‘facts’’ 
are sometimes represented to be entities independent of the his- 
torian and hence, in some mysterious sense, unalterable if only 
they can be found. If only the historian be diligent and clear- 
headed it is thought that the ‘‘facts’’ can thus be tracked down 
in archives and exhibited in their purity and singleness. This is 
not the place to enter into a discussion of what a fact is, but 
assuredly it is not something independent of the historian and his 
interests. Acton’s dictum that history should be written ‘‘inde- 
pendent of the historian’? seems incredibly naive in view of 
Acton’s own career.’° What constitutes a fact for one historian 
depends upon what categories he adopts, and may be viewed as 
myth, conjecture, or vilification by the historian who adopts a 
different set of categories. This would not be the case were facts 
the discrete physical entities studied by the scientist, which are 
such as to lend themselves to experimentation, prediction, con- 
firmation, ete. Since facts are not physical entities they do not 
behave in accordance with physical laws. Consequently the methods 
which are successful in explaining physical entities (and this in- 
cludes the categories designed for those methods) become inap- 
propriate when transferred to the domain of history. The adop- 
tion of categories like Fact or Truth produces a rigidity in the 
historian’s method such that evidence, however significant and 

10 The quotation derives from his Inaugural Lecture as Regius Professor 


of Modern History delivered at Cambridge June 11, 1895, reprinted in Essays 
on Freedom and Power, edited by Gertrude Himmelfarb, p. 31. 
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undeniable, which does not conform to the requirements imposed 
by the categories is effectively ignored and attention is directed 
to that evidence which does conform to the categorial requirements. 
Once Buckle decided on the priority of environmental categories, 
the task of explanation was made easier, being in most cases de- 
ducible from the categories and what they entailed." 

Similar difficulties are encountered when the category of Cause 
is examined. Causes, like facts, are not simple entities but en- 
ormously complex spatial-temporal configurations involving numer- 
ous people and their ideas, institutions, ete. The two categories of 
Cause and Fact function so smoothly in historical explanation be- 
cause they are abbreviations designed to simplify history and at 
the same time to cover the fact that the historian does not possess 
all the evidence. History, however, cannot be simplified because 
that from which history is made, including the so-called causes 
and facts, are the ske:etal remains of the interaction of innumerable 
individuals, most of whom are now unknown or forgotten, who 
came into contact with one another on the several planes of action, 
thought, and emotion. I accept as axiomatic that historical ex- 
planations are samples or selections, but from this it does not 
follow that one explanation, on the basis of greater precision of 
cause-effect relations, is more true than another. The reason is 


simple: since the categories adopted determine what evidence is 
acceptable, precision is relative to the evidence. Given different 
categories and hence different evidence, precision may be of quite 
a different order. 


‘‘Real’’ or ‘‘root’’ causes, moreover, seldom can be assigned 
because of the reluctance of historians to distinguish between 
necessary and sufficient conditions. Historical causes are not the 
sort of things which can be treated in isolation from the context 
of which they form one set of relations out of many possible sets. 
The same can be said of effects, for a set of events which to one 
historian is a cause may be viewed as an effect by another his- 
torian. The latitude thus allowed is a characteristic of the his- 
torical past and one which a method of historical explanation must 
be prepared to face. This characteristic, the complexity of the 
past, is ignored by the method in which the categories of Cause, 
Truth, and Fact are methodological principles. Such a method 
is inadequate because the simplification introduced by the categories 


11 Buckle lists, as the four ‘‘physical agents . . . by which the human 
race is most powerfully influenced,’’ Climate, Food, Soil, and the General 
Aspect of Nature (History of Civilization in England, Vol. I, p. 30). The 
last-mentioned category is a catch-all which saves Buckle from the temptation 
to explain everything in terms of the first three categories. 
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is the result of adopting a method which was not designed for the 
purpose of historical explanation. 

That there are grave philosophic and methodological difficulties 
connected with the use of Cause, Truth, anad Fact as explanatory 
categories will be allowed by everyone. Space does not permit a 
review of the many other difficulties nor is it necessary for my 
purpose. The above criticisms, I believe, will permit me in Part II 
to justify my contention that the foregoing categories are not 
indispensable for historical explanation. 


Part II 


In the preceding portion of this paper I have argued that the 
categories representative of the Rankian-scientific method of his- 
torical explanation, viz., Cause, Truth, and Fact, are inadequate 
for the purpose intended and are not, consequently, indispensable 
for the purpose of explanation. In support of this it was argued 
that these categories lead to certain difficulties which may be 
avoided by replacing them with other categories. Substantiation 
of my proposal is possible, however, only if it can be shown that 
the categories which are designed to replace the above are them- 
selves free from the same sort of difficulties and that they serve 
better the function of historical explanation. 

The central reason why the categories of Cause, Truth, and 
Fact are inadequate is that they fail to cope with the complexity 
of the past. Prior to the introduction of the categories proposed 
as their replacements, I anticipate the following objection. It 
might be argued that historians, in fact, have renounced their 
allegiance to the model of science, that no longer do they believe 
‘‘objective’’ truth to be possible, and that causal relations ad- 
mittedly are as complex as facts are slippery. But no amount of 
re-defining the above categories is sufficient to avoid the indirect 
consequences which attend the adoption of a method in which 
Cause, Truth, and Fact, however defined, supply the means by 
which explanation is effected. A responsible historian, for ex- 
ample, might accept my argument and resolve that he will explain 
a certain set of events without claiming that his explanation is 
true in the sense that alternative explanations are precluded, that 
not once will he succumb to the danger of asserting simple and 
absolute causal connections, and that, to the best of his ability, he 
will examine every primary source and consider the merits of other 
interpretations, including secondary literature. Now this would 
not satisfy me philosophically however much I may be convinced 
that no historian could do a more competent job. I would still 
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be suspicious and the grounds of my dissatisfaction would lie in 
what I have called the ‘‘indirect consequences.’’ For it is clear 
that there are ways of asserting causal connections other than using 
the language of ‘‘cause.’’ How often, for example, does one find 
disguised causal explanations of the form ‘‘P led to Q,’’ “‘P 
precipitated Q,’’ ‘‘the outcome of P was Q,’’ ete.? Such state- 
ments must be considered to be either disguised causal explanations 
or vague generalities which, in virtue of their emptiness, cannot 
be tested. It stands no better with the historian’s claim of a 
weaker form of truth and implicit surrender to relativism. His- 
torical truth is not just a matter of weighing evidence impartially 
and admitting that after all someone else might be right. His- 
torical truth as traditionally conceived becomes an impossible ideal 
when it is recognized that partiality is necessarily produced by 
the adoption of different categorial frames. Finally, as to the 
facts themselves, accumulation of learned footnotes and references 
notwithstanding, facts are worthless in the absence of some means 
of determining which are to be selected as exhibiting more clearly 
what happened, why, and how. I would remain critical, then, of 
the reformed historian because the indirect consequences of his 
method are as unsettling philosophically as are the direct con- 
sequences of the Rankian-scientifie method. 

It is time now to put forward my proposals and to test them in 
the light of the foregoing criticisms. The categories which I 
propose are Influence, Passion, and Relevance. Their choice stems 
from a belief that they are more in accord with the assumptions 
and practices governing historical explanation than are the cat- 
egories which they replace. I shall not argue that the proposed 
categories are consonant with the axioms and that they satisfy 
the criteria of adequacy ; this, I believe, is evident. Moreover, that 
is less important than the defense that they are free from the 
criticisms passed on the categories which they are designed to 
replace. The remaining pages of this paper will be devoted to 
their defense and the corollary that the proposed categories permit 
a more adequate form of historical explanation than that possible 
with those which they replace. 

The category of Influence, like Relevance, is based on epis- 
temological considerations primarily. I have already spoken of 
the difficulties which attend the category of Cause when it is 
modeled on what the scientist means by ‘‘cause.’’ It was noted 


also that, in virtue of the complexity of causes, attempts to isolate 


sé 


‘real’? causes or their ‘‘necessary’’ effects produce further com- 


plications. Difficulties such as these can be avoided if the category 
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of Cause be abandoned in favor of Influence. Thus, instead of 
asserting the causal relation, ‘‘P caused Q,’’ where ‘‘P’’ and ‘‘Q”’ 
stand for sets of events with demarcated boundaries, and inviting 
the difficulties noted above, the connection between ‘‘P’’ and ‘‘Q”’ 
may be asserted by an influence relation of the form, ‘‘P influenced 
Q,’’ where ‘‘P’’ and ‘‘Q”’ stand for sets of events a portion of 
each of which is specified with respect to time and place. Since 
both ‘‘P’’ and ‘‘Q”’ stand for complex sets of events, a precise 
demarcation of their boundaries with respect to time and place 
of occurrence is possible only on the basis of the adoption of the 
specific category which introduces the criteria for demarcation. 
This, I have argued, is a violation of the principle that the com- 
plexity of the past must be preserved if a historical explanation is 
to avoid the sort of simplification that leads to falsification. On 
the other hand, an influence relation of the type proposed requires 
only that a nucleus of the factors comprising both ‘‘P’’ and ‘‘Q”’ 
be specified. How this is to be accomplished appears below and 
will be assumed for the present. 

Pending a specification of the relata of an influence relation, 
the advantages of this type of explanation can be considered. First, 
it supplies a framework relative to the specification (assumed for 
the moment) within which further detailed study may, in the light 
of new evidence, lead to a more exact account of the relative im- 
portance of the several component factors of ‘‘P’’ and ‘‘Q’’.? In 
the second place, the assertion of an influence relation removes the 
temptation of thinking that causes are confirming instances of a 
general law. For, as Hempel and others have shown, the assertion 
of a causal connection entails the recognition of a general law."® 

12‘*New’’ evidence is ambiguous. It may mean (i) the discovery of 
physical remains unknown to the historian who antedates its discovery, e.g., 
the Dead Sea Scrolls; or (ii) evidence which, although the public property 
of historians, may, by being explained by different categorial frames (ef. n. 
4), yield an explanation of a segment of the past which in the sense that it 
is novel or different is new. An outstanding example is Jaeger’s Aristotle, 
which utilized no material ‘‘new’’ in sense (i) but was certainly a ‘‘new’’ 
explanation in the second sense. Any two different specifications of the 
relata of an expanded influence relation will thus be new in sense (ii), while 
that evidence which prompts a re-investigation on the basis of the specification 
of the relata may be ‘‘new’’ in either sense. Cf. p. 444 for the meaning of 
the specification of the relata of an influence relation. 

13 Carl Hempel, ‘‘The Function of General Laws in History,’’ reprinted 
in Feigl and Sellars, Readings in Philosophical Analysis (New York, 1949), 
pp. 459 ff. It may be noted that Hempel’s notion of an ‘‘explanation sketch’? is 
very close to what I term an influence relation. In both cases, the outline of an 
explanation is presented to an historian for further refinement, the latter being 
what I have called an expanded influence relation. 
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The third advantage claimed is a restatement of one of the central 
tenets of this paper, viz., that the complexity of the past must not 
be denied. An influence relation preserves more adequately than 
a causal relation this characteristic of the past. The complexity 
of the past is such that total knowledge is impossible and this is, 
in large part, due to two further properties of the past—the 
singularity and the non-recurrence of the events comprising the 
past. A causal category requires that if a certain set of events 
is to be explained it must conform to the structural simplicity of 
the category in terms of which it is acceptable evidence and by 
which it is, accordingly, explained. The category of Influence 
makes no such demands because the further specification of the 
component factors of ‘‘P’’ and ‘‘Q’’, if carried out sufficiently far, 
is identical with the specification of the relata of the influence re- 
lation itself. 

The merit of Influence as an explanatory category appears in 
another manner. The complexity of the past permits, as we have 
noted, alternative explanations of the same specified set of events 
(cf. n. 4). For the purpose of historical scholarship alternative 
explanations are most salutary, for they prevent an easy optimism 
that a segment of the past is known because it has been explained. 
Alternative explanations, thus, may provide the stimulus for a 
fresh investigation which will proceed by adopting a different 
eategorial frame than that heretofore used with respect to that 
particular set of events or in that particular historical discipline. 
Marx and Engels, for example, cannot be praised too highly for 
calling attention to the role of economic factors in history and 
to the possibility of re-explaining commonly known events by the 
adoption of categories used but sporadically by previous historians. 
It sometimes happens, however, that alternative explanations seem 
to be precluded by the historian’s rather disarming willingness to 
qualify his conclusions with a ‘‘probably’’ or a ‘‘possibly.’’ At 
this juncture the category of Influence plays a decisive role. A 
few years ago Professor Nagel examined the problem of causal 
explanation and asked on what grounds it can be maintained that 
for the purpose of explanation a certain event or set of events, in 
the absence of quantitative criteria, is ‘‘more important’’ than 
another.’* The difficulty which Nagel pointed out can be met by 
the joint application of the categories of Influence and Relevance. 


14 Ernest Nagel, ‘‘The Logic of Historical Analysis,’’ reprinted in Feigl 
and Brodbeck, Readings in the Philosophy of Science (New York, 1953), 
pp. 688 ff. For Nagel’s discussion of the meaning of ‘‘more important’’ 
ef. pp. 697 ff. 
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To this matter I shall turn below in considering the last-named 
category. 

The second category proposed is Passion. It is designed to 
replace Truth in the same sense that Influence replaces Cause. 
That is, the adoption of Passion avoids the difficulties associated 
with the category of Truth yet at the same time serves the 
methodological role for which truth was intended. It has been 
suggested above that truth means more than the historian’s im- 
partiality and honesty, for even upon the attainment of them there 
is a more fundamental type of distortion which operates. within 
the categorial frame. Rickert is quoted as having said, ‘‘ Degree 
of influence alone can never provide the criterion for that which 
is historically essential.’’'® This has an important bearing on 
the justification of the proposed category, for what is essential 
varies with the historian, his purpose, his interests, and, above 
all, with his use of categories. The term ‘‘passion’’ is thus in- 
tended to cover those aspects of a historian’s work which at least 
partially precede the completed explanation and to the extent that 
they precede it serve to determine its particular tone. E.g., the 
decision to write on Wellington rather than Napoleon is determined 
by many factors, of some of which the historian may be but dimly 
aware. Of more fundamental concern than the decision to explain 
Anglo-French history from the standpoint of Wellington’s victory 
rather than that of Napoleon’s defeat is the problem raised in the 
first part of this paper. There it was suggested that the adoption of 
a particular set of categories for the purpose of explanation is 
intimately connected with what has been called ‘‘historical truth.”’ 
The choice of which categories to adopt is on a theoretical level 
undecidable, but on the practical level it is usually met by 
following the prevailing convention that for the purpose of one 
type of historical explanation certain categories are recognized as 
applicable, while the same categories are held to be of little use 
for other types of explanation. A historian may, for example, 
decide to explain the role of Bismarck in shaping German foreign 
policy. It is still an open question at this point what means he 
will adopt, although the choice is somewhat narrowed depending 
upon his particular speciality—military history, social history, ete. 
But even when the military historian, say, decides to explain how 
terman foreign policy owes its distinctive character to Bismarck, he 
is still confronted with the problem of what categories to adopt 
and which of them will be primary for the purpose of selecting 
evidence, organizing it, and eventually explaining. This entire 


15 Quoted by Friedrich Meinecke in Stern, op. cit., p. 271. 
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constellation of choices and decisions, as well as the interests and 
values which are involved in making the choices and decisions, is 
included under the category of Passion. 

One of the functions of this category pertains to the problem 
of choosing between alternative explanations or, what is the same 
thing, deciding and evaluating their respective merits. The choice 
to be made depends upon two factors—one methodological, the 
other valuational. The latter, including what the historian ac- 
knowledges to be his interests and likes as well as the more ree- 
ondite prejudices, like nationalistic bias, which are not openly 
acknowledged, are comprehended by Passion. The methodological 
factor and how it operates in conjunction with the present category 
will be discussed below. 

Croce is fond of saying that the historian explains to the 
degree that he participates in action.’* This means, in terms of 
the present category, that the interests and values of the historian, 
in addition to determining the area and subject of his studies, 
will be reflected ultimately in his explanation for the simple reason 
that they are responsible for the adoption of the particular cat- 
egories used. Of course, the historian’s interests alone do not 
determine which categories he will adopt. There are other factors 
such as the availability and reliability of evidence, external evi- 
dence, ete. The fact is, however, that regardless of what set of 
categories is adopted, their adoption is determined by factors other 
than the methodological factors mentioned in the preceding sen- 
tence. Were this not the case, there would be no alternative ex- 
planations in the absence of new evidence (‘‘new’’ in the first 
sense of n. 12). For alternative explanations are made possible 
by the adoption of different categorial frames; and these, it is 
claimed here, are due, partially at least, to the interests and values 
peculiar to each historian. 

I turn now to the category of Relevance. This category serves 
to bind together the two preceding categories in the sense that, 
while it would be meaningless to speak of historical causes and 
truth in the absence of facts, likewise Influence and Passion are 
operative only on the assumption that they have content. In ad- 
dition to supplying the content of historical explanation, the 
eategory of Relevance serves a methodological function alluded to 
earlier. 


16 Cf. Croce, History as the Story of Liberty, especially Part I, Chapter 
10, and Parts III-IV passim. A typical statement is the following: ‘‘ [history] 
is the act of comprehending and understanding induced by the requirements 
of practical life’’ (p. 15). 
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It might appear at first glance that I am proposing a novel sort 
of historical explanation in the sense that because I have denied 
the solidity and primacy usually accorded to facts I have con- 
sequently ruled out what it is that the historian is to explain. A 
reference to the fourth axiom will dispel this notion, for it is there 
stated that what the historian explains are ideas, movements, and 
events. It is out of this that the historian reconstructs a portion 
of the past and thus explains it. Ideas, movements, and events are 
no less solid than what tradition has called ‘‘facts,’’ for the latter 
are nothing more than arbitrary slices of the past identified with 
respect to time and place of occurrence. Hence, there can be 
no objection on this basis for the replacement of the category of 
Fact. 

The basic reason why the category of Fact must be replaced 
hinges on the abolishment of Cause as a legitimate category of 
historical explanation. When influence relations are substituted 
for causal relations (supra p. 440) the relata of the influence re- 
lation must be specified if the relation is to avoid vagueness and 
generality. The specification, however, must be such as to avoid 
the hypostatization of the relata in the language of physical 
entities, for this is one of the major sources of the difficulties noted 
above. The specification is accomplished by combining the cat- 
egories of Influence and Relevance. The relata of an influence 
relation of the form ‘‘P influenced Q’’ are specified in numerous 
ways, e.g., by stating through what channels the influence was 
first noted or most pronounced, its duration or spatial limits, the 
type of person involved and the approximate number, ete. A 
specification of this form which, be it noted, specifies both the 
relata of the influence relation and the component factors of ‘‘P’’ 
and ‘‘Q’’, is made possible by the category of Relevance. Suppose 
that a historian desired more precise information concerning the 
influence relation ‘‘P influenced Q.’’ Such information is avail- 
able to him, however, only upon the declaration of his purpose 
and standpoint with reference to which more precise information 
is required than that contained in the original influence relation. 
When the historian’s purpose and standpoint have been declared, 
the following relation, an instance of what I shall term an ‘‘ex- 
panded influence relation,’’ represents the combined functions of 
the categories of Influence and Relevance: ‘‘P influenced Q with 
respect to R, and S,; for which T;, U;, Vi are relevant’’ where ‘‘R’’ 
and ‘‘S’’ specify the purpose and standpoint respectively for which 
more precise information is required and ‘‘T’’, ‘‘U’’, ‘‘V’’ stand 
for other sets of events a portion of each of which is demarcated 
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with respect to time and place (cf. supra p. 440). An analysis of 
the above relation reveals that the specification of the relata ‘‘R, 
S’’ and ‘‘T, U, V’’ is designed to replace the categories of Truth 
and Fact respectively while the entire expanded influence relation 
replaces a causal relation of the type derived from the category 
of Cause. 

Clarification of the expanded influence relation will be had by 
considering the advantages of this type of explanation. First, it 
points to one possible solution to the difficulty raised by Nagel 
mentioned above. The solution lies in the use of a higher-order 
influence relation in which the specification of the relata of pur- 
pose and standpoint supply the criteria of decidability. With 
reference to one purpose and standpoint, ‘‘R.’’ and ‘‘S2’’, a 
certain set of events ‘‘T2, Us, V2’’ explain the relation between 
“*P’? and ‘‘Q’’ in a manner which accounts for the evidence of 
the set ‘‘T2, Us, V2’’ with respect to ‘‘PQ’’ in a way which the set, 
say, ‘‘Ts, Us, Vs’’ does not.17 By specifying both the valuational 
factors, the relata ‘‘R’’ and ‘‘S’’ in the above example, and the 
methodological factors, ‘‘T, U, V,’’ criteria are established by which 
it is permissible to say with respect to any expanded influence re- 
lation that certain evidence, i.e., that resulting from the specifica- 
tion of the relata, is primary or more important. It should be 
observed that this solution has the additional advantage of not 
requiring the introduction of quantitative criteria for the deter- 
mination of what is important or significant. 

An example will illustrate the usefulness of the expanded form 
of an influence relation. The basic influence relation, ‘‘P in- 
fluenced Q,’’ will be interpreted to read, ‘‘Alexander’s Indian 
campaign influenced Gandharan art forms.’’ This bald statement, 
found in many textbooks, requires further specification if it is to 
be an explanation of any significance in art history. For as it 
stands it is almost empty; how, for instance, can it be disproved? 
It attains significance as an historical explanation only if the 
term ‘‘influenced’’ is further specified. This specification, as 
noted above, means a set of presumably true statements about 
the relata of the basic relation. The relata and the component 
factors of ‘‘P’’ and ‘‘Q’’ may be specified in numerous ways, 

17 Cf. Harold N. Lee, ‘‘The Hypothetical Nature of Historical Knowl- 
edge,’’ this JourNaL Vol. LI (1954), pp. 213 ff. Lee argues that a his- 
torical fact is an hypothesis ‘‘which accounts best for all the present evi- 
dence’’ (p. 215). In this sense, any use of a higher-order influence relation is 
an hypothesis because there is always the possibility that it may be revised 


in the light of further investigations; and this, whether or not any new 
evidence in sense (i) is added. 
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depending partially, of course, on the nature of the evidence, e.g., 
a specification as to the means by which the alleged influence was 
transmitted, the temporal boundaries, contrary evidence, and the 
like. Then let ‘‘R’’ stand for the art historian’s purpose, to 
wit, an explanation of how Eastern and Near Eastern art forms 
tended with the passage of time to amalgamate Greek sculptural 
forms and local art forms, and let ‘‘S’’ stand for the historian’s 
interests—an unbounded admiration for Greek art, the conviction 
that Greek plastic art marked the zenith of Greek artistic creative- 
ness, ete. Finally, let ‘‘T, U, V’’ stand for sets of events which 
are requisite in explaining ‘‘P, Q’’ with respect to ‘‘R, S,’’ eg., 
the length of Alexander’s stay in Bactria, the failure of Alexander 
and his successors to found a permanent colony in northwestern 
India, the hoards of imperial coinage inscribed with Alexander’s 
bust turned up by archeologists, ete. When this data is assembled 
and arranged, i.e. when each component is interpreted as a 
substitution-instance of the corresponding variables of an ex- 
panded influence relation illustrated above, the advantages of this 
form of explanation are at once evident. Assume, then, that the 
basic influence relation, ‘‘ Alexander’s Indian campaign influenced 
Gandharan art forms,’’ is expanded in accordance with the fore- 
going remarks by substituting for each of the variables the cor- 
responding statement mentioned above. Such an explanation, it 
is claimed, avoids the difficulties of those explanations based on 
the acceptance of the categories of Cause, Truth, and Fact as 
methodologically indispensable for historical explanation. Among 
these are the following: an expanded influence relation permits, 
on the grounds of the complexity of the past, the possibility of 
alternative explanations but in such a manner that one is not 
necessarily true or even necessarily truer than another, that the 
basic reason why a set of statements (in this case the expanded 
influence relation) is said to explain certain events is that the 
evidence relative to the formation of that set of statements is ac- 
counted for, that criteria are established for the selection of evi- 
dence relative to the categories adopted, and finally that the method 
which a given historian employs on a certain occasion is deter- 
mined by the categories used for that purpose, not vice-versa. 
Further amplification of the advantages claimed for this type 
of explanation concerns the role of Passion in the formulation of 
an expanded influence relation. The term ‘‘standpoint’’ was 
used above to designate one of the relata specified in an expanded 
form of an influence relation. This term has been used in the 
wide sense of including the historian’s interests, values, and prej- 
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udices—all of which, it has been shown, are determining factors 
in the historian’s method of explaining. On the basis of how 
Passion operates in an expanded influence relation the grounds for 
choosing between alternative explanations is made possible. Above 
it was suggested that there are two factors involved in the act of 
choosing between alternative explanations—a valuational factor 
and a methodological factor. It will now be seen that these two 
factors are included in the specification of the relata of an in- 
fluence relation. This may be illustrated by appealing to the 
Alexander example above. Let us suppose that there are two 
alternative explanations, ‘‘A’’, and ‘‘B’’, of how and why Alex- 
ander’s Indian campaign influenced Gandharan art. The grounds 
for one historian choosing ‘‘ A’’ and another ‘‘B’’ depend upon the 
fact that the establishment of the specified relata vary from his- 
torian to historian. Naturally, the interests and standpoint of, 
say, an Indian art historian will differ from those of a European 
art historian; in the same way the historian who ignores nu- 
mismatie evidence will arrive at an explanation different from the 
historian who accepted such evidence. 

It is no wonder, then, that the variations among historians 
should produce equally pronounced variations in their explana- 
tions. What is surprising is that this has frequently been felt 
to be an infringement upon historical truth. It has been shown, I 
trust, that there are no compelling reasons for believing the cat- 
egory of Truth to be an indispensable requirement for the method 
of historical explanation; nor is there, for the same reasons, any 
further need to assume that facts and causes are the sort of things 
that can be said to be true or false simpliciter. The importation 
of a method designed to classify statements as either true or false 
on the basis of a parallel classification of their physical referents 
is inadmissible for the purpose of historical explanation. 

In conelusion, I shall say only that I have purposely left 
untouched the problem of relativism. The reason for this is that 
if an absolutistic notion of truth is abandoned, it does not make 
much sense to talk about what has traditionally been called 
‘‘relativism’’ or ‘‘historical relativity.’’ What meaning ‘‘rela- 
tivism’’ has is a function of the method proposed here, within 
which different categorial frames are equally legitimate. But this 
is not, it should be abundantly clear, relativism as it has been 
traditionally conceived. 


JERRY STANNARD 
Tue PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
CHURCH ON ONTOLOGICAL COMMITMENT * 


AGREE with Professor Church in emphasizing the natural and 

obvious character of Quine’s criterion of ontological commit- 
ment; I agree also that Ayer, Pap, and Ryle, do exhibit the in- 
consistency or unclarity which Church has exposed; and I agree 
finally that the amended criterion at the end of his paper is in fact 
an improvement in the direction of generality. I might add that 
of the three writers criticized, Ayer and Ryle seem more readily 
open to an accusation of inconsistency than does Pap, since it 
seems, at first blush anyway, that it would be easier to explicate a 
distinction between temporal and atemporal entities than it would 
be to explicate a distinction between ‘‘there is something that’’ 
and ‘‘something exists to be.’’ Still, it must be admitted that 
none of the three alleged distinctions has been adequately clarified, 
and on the whole my agreement with Professor Church is such as 
to leave little room for comment or criticism. 

Luckily there is some room. And in particular I think that 
there is one point on which both Quine and Church have been 
unduly sanguine, namely, in supposing that a clear understanding 
of the logie of ontological commitment will be of service in re- 
solving the traditional nominalist-realist controversy. I am in- 
clined to doubt that Quine’s criterion, or Church’s emendation 
thereof, are even germane to the issues the mediaeval philosophers 
supposed themselves to be discussing, and I would like first to 
offer some reasons for this contention. 

The criterion as presently proposed is presumably designed for 
theories stated explicitly in some such ‘‘ordinary standard system 
of logic’’ (to use Professor Church’s phrase) as a functional 
calculus of first order, or (in line with the emended criterion) 
some fragment of such a system. But these are not the only 
systems about which it would be appropriate to speak of ontological 
commitment, and in order to illustrate the point I wish to make, I 
would like to draw attention to a situation which arises fre- 
quently in the study of combinatory logics, and in closely related 
systems such as those of lambda-conversion. 

In Church’s calculi of lambda-conversion, there occur certain 


1 These comments on Professor Church’s paper (this JourNaL, Vol. LV, 
1958, pp. 1008-1014) were read at a symposium on ontological commitment, 
held at the Eastern Division meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, at the University of Vermont, December 29, 1958. 
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formulae which are written as follows: 


dab .ab 
dab. a(ab) 
Aab.a(a(ab)) 


Aab.a(a(a(...(ab))...)) 
These expressions are thought of fundamentally as denoting func- 
tions of a certain kind. But it develops that the same expressions 


may also be thought of as denoting the positive integers, in accord 
with definitions : 


1 =a dab.ab 
2 =a; Aab.a(ab) 
3 =a; dab.a(a(ab)) 


And as regards this identification of numbers with certain func- 
tions, Church writes: 

This is allowable on the ground that abstract number theory requires of 
the positive integers only that they form a progression, and, subject to this 
condition, the integers may be identified with any entities whatever; as a 
matter of fact, logical constructions of the positive integers by identifying 


them with entities thought to be logically more fundamental are possible in 
many different ways.2 


So we may say quite naturally that the positive integers are definable 
in the calculi of lambda-conversion, and that in this sense these 
calculi contain names of integers. And it is also true that one can 
quantify existentially over these integers, with the help of a definable 
function 2, which has the property that F 2(ArM) if and only if 
for some A, F (ArM)A. With the help of © we can define an 
existential quantifier : 


(Sr)M =a; (ArM). 


Nor is this situation uncommon. There are many systems in 
which it is possible to find formulae which play the role of the 
names of numbers. (and which consequently may be thought of 
as denoting numbers), and to define expressions to play the role 
of existential quantifiers (which may consequently be thought of 
as being existential quantifiers). 

Returning now to the question of the relevance of the Quine- 
Church criterion to the traditional dispute, we may observe first 
that in forswearing abstract entities, the nominalists do not of 
course wish to renounce the use of arithmetic altogether. Rather, 

2 The Calculi of Lambda-Conversion, Princeton, 1941, p. 29. 
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as Professor Church pointed out, if an expression such as ‘‘1729”’ 
occurs in a nominalist’s formal theory, it appears in some other 
guise than that of a name. Similarly, we may suppose that they 
do not wish to give up altogether such statements as ‘‘There is 
a prime number between ten and twenty,’’ but would instead 
understand such a sentence as not really carrying with it a claim 
that a number or numbers exist, but rather as an abbreviation for 
some other expression, in which variables in the existential quanti- 
fiers do not range over numbers. 

Now for the sake of argument let us imagine that the nominalist 
program has been carried through satisfactorily, and that we are 
confronted by an exultant nominalist who shows us a formal 
system, and says, ‘‘See, we can do it all without abstract entities. 
Hlere is a system in which quantification is over individuals only, 
and here are some expressions which have the effect of naming 
numbers (though they don’t, really), and here are some bits of 
notation which give the effect of quantifying existentially over 
numbers, without actually doing so.’’ 

And now the point can be made. Given a situation of this 
sort, it seems entirely open to a convinced Platonist to argue as 
follows; he says to the nominalist: 

“*T suspect that your claim that the system is really nominalistic 
is baseless. In your system, as in lambda-conversion, you have 
some things that give the effect of naming numbers,—and if you 
have things that give the effect of naming numbers, then you are 
naming numbers. In general if you have things that act like the 
names of numbers, then they are names of numbers; for what else 
could we mean by saying that expressions are names of numbers, 
than that they act just like the names of numbers? And similarly, 
if you have something that acts just like an existential quantifier, 
it is an existential quantifier.’’ 

And at this juncture the dispute over the real existence of 
abstract entities threatens to turn into a dispute over criteria of 
ontological commitment. 

But of course the Platonist need not choose to do battle here; 
he could go on to say: 

‘‘Even supposing your interpretation of the matter is correct, 
it still doesn’t touch the issue. You have shown (what is in itself 
a very interesting thing, from a logical point of view) that it is 
possible to develop arithmetic from a nominalistic basis. But 
that doesn’t touch the isswe, which concerns the real existence of 
abstract entities. I could, I suppose, do all my writing with a 
pencil, and in that sense forswear use of pen and ink. But I 
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should be thought little short of mad if I were to take this fact 
as evidence that there were no such things as pens.”’ 

And again it would seem that not much has been done toward 
resolving the traditional dispute. 

Now of course all this does not detract in the least from the 
interest or importance of recent discussions of the logic of onto- 
logical commitment, or from the interest or importance of attempts 
to carry out the nominalist program. What I want to suggest, 
however, is that the interest and importance which attaches to 
these questions is of the same sort as the interest and importance 
of other questions in formal logic, and has little if anything to do 
with the traditional philosophic dispute concerning the real ex- 
istence of abstract entities. 

And if this is true, it might be of interest to speculate for a 
moment as to why it is true. I am inclined to think the reason is 
something like this. 

There is a view, running through our philosophical heritage, 
that the verb ‘‘exists’’ is, in some important ways, systematically 
ambiguous, or equivocal, and that among these equivocations is 
one which might be marked by referring to a ‘‘trivial use’’ as 
opposed to an ‘‘honorific use’’ of ‘‘exists.’’ I shall not try to 
clarify this distinction, because I do not know how that is to be 
done, but I shall offer two illustrations of how it works in practice. 
We ask Plato if there are any ships in the harbor, and he answers 
yes—but then suddenly he remembers his philosophy, and goes on 
to say, ‘‘ Well, in a way you might say that there are ships in the 
harbor, but really it is not like that; the only thing that exists in 
the full sense, or has real existence, is ship-hood.’’ And in 1947 
we ask Professor Quine whether there are any prime numbers 
between ten and twenty, and, unguardedly, he answers yes, but 
suddenly remembering his philosophy, he goes on to say, ‘‘But of 
course that is only a picturesque way of speaking—a mere facon 
de parler; in the real sense, only concreta exist.’’ 

I might add that Professor Church himself, while of course 
not explicitly acknowledging such a distinction (which I take it 
to be one of the purposes of his present paper to deny), seems at 
least to have nodded fleetingly at it in his recent book, where he 
says that Frege’s position would best be represented by saying 
that there are (Church’s italics) two such things as truth and 
falsehood,? where the aggresively italicized there are might have 
the force of distinguishing between there being truth and falsity 


8 Introduction to Mathematical Logic Volume I, Princeton, 1956, p. 25 
(footnote 66). 
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on the one hand (as a rather trivial matter), and there really 
being two such things as truth and falsehood on the other hand 
(as a singularly important feature of the universe). 

Now it seems to me that Ayer’s distinction between a person’s 
believing something, though it is not the case that something 
exists to be believed, and Ryle’s distinction between there being 
propositions on the one hand, though on the other hand it is not 
the case that there are propositions and earthquakes—both these 
distinctions seem haunted by the ghost of a distinction between 
a healthy, red-blooded, vigorous sort of existence (such as Plato 
awards to abstract entities and Quine to concrete ones), and a 
half-hearted, lackadaisical, slip-shod variety of existence (such as 
Plato concedes to particulars, and Quine, currently,* to universals). 
And the mistakes seem to stem from the assumption that a distine- 
tion of this kind may be drawn at all. Here I am in thorough 
agreement with Professor Church that no distinction of this kind 
has ever been clearly explained, and while I would not want to 
insist that the alleged distinction on which the traditional con- 
troversy (in my opinion) rests is simply a confusion which cannot 
be explained, I am rather inclined to suspect that that is the case. 


ALAN Ross ANDERSON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


CHURCH ON ONTOLOGICAL COMMITMENT * 


OTH Church and Quine argue that in every discourse that 

uses an existential quantifier there is an ontological com- 
mitment.' This commitment consists of an explicit recognition of 
the values that are replacements for the bound variable. Thus, 
if I say ‘‘some dogs are white’’ the very least that I am committed 
to accepting is that there is an entity which is a dog and is white. 
Similarly, if I say ‘‘there are numbers’”’ then the very least that 
I am committed to accepting is that there is an entity which is a 
number. And since there is no way of distinguishing between the 
use of the existential quantifier with white dogs and its use with 


4See his ‘‘Speaking of Objects,’’ Proceedings and Addresses of the 
American Philosophical Association, Vol. 31 (1957-1958). 

* Except for minor alterations, this paper was read at the American 
Philosophical Association meeting, University of Vermont, December 27-29, 
1958. 

1 Alonzo Church, ‘‘Ontological Commitment,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. LV 
(1958), pp. 1008-1014; W. V. O. Quine, From a Logical Point of View, 
Harvard Universtity Press, 1953. 
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numbers, we are required to accept both concrete and abstract 
entities as legitimate substituends for the bound variable. 

Nor does it help much, for the purpose of rejecting all abstract 
terms, to define ‘‘number’’ as a special set of logical terms. Even 
if we could eliminate ‘‘number’’ we do not eliminate all abstract 
terms. We are still left with the term ‘‘class.’’ 

There have been various efforts expended to avoid this seemingly 
necessary commitment to Platonism. But before we deal with 
these efforts it is important to point out the kind of commitment 
that is not present in the Platonism proposed by Church and at 
least partially accepted by Quine. We need not be Platonists in 
the traditional sense of accepting that there must be these entities 
and those classes. In a particular interpretation of a logistic 
system we can substitute terms referring to specific dogs and 
classes of dogs. And under such conditions we can even agree 
with Church that the use of the existential quantifier with a 
terminology containing names of dogs and classes of dogs commits 
us to an acceptance that there are particular dogs as well as classes 
of dogs. But, as Church himself has stated elsewhere,? there are 
many interpretations that can be given to a logistic system, but 
no interpretation requires the inclusion of a specific name or a 
specific predicate. In short, we can at least pull the teeth of 
Church’s argument for Platonism by indicating that, unlike 
Plato’s Platonism, it entails no necessary commitment to specific 
objects, properties, or classes. We may be compelled to say that 
in all descriptions there must be some reference to abstract 
entities. But this does not mean that there are some abstract 
entities that must be referred to in all descriptions. Thus we can 
at least feel secure that the use of the existential quantifier has 
not forced us into that kind of ontology that requires us to violate 
Hume’s old objections to necessary relations. 

But there is still the question as to whether there is any need 
to accept abstract entities at all. Three approaches have been 
taken to this question. The first is that exemplified by Quine. 
Quine, in his New Foundations of Mathematical Logic, accepts a 
modified theory of types or classes, which represents, as he puts 
it, ‘‘a position of conceptualism as opposed to Platonic realism; 
it treats classes as constructions rather than discoveries.’’* Thus 
Quine constructs a system in which predicate letters are treated 
as variables of quantification. However, such quantification can 


2See, for example, Introduction to Mathematical Logic, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1956, p. 58. 
3 From a Logical Point of View, p. 125. 
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be employed only on, sentential functions that either have no 
quantifiers or have quantifiers on individual variables. In this 
way, even though classes are not reducible to individuals, they can 
be regarded as arbitrary constructions that are conceptual in 
nature and dependent on the fact that we allow predicate letters 
to have all the privileges of individual variables. But I think that 
Church’s criticism of Ayer and Ryle can be used as a criticism of 
Quine. By speaking of classes as conceptual rather than real, 
Quine supposes that there is a distinction to be made between the 
statements ‘‘there are classes’’ and ‘‘classes exist.’’ But if Quine 
intends to make this distinction he has not told us what new 
meaning he intends to give to the word ‘‘exist.’’ 

A second approach has been taken by Nelson Goodman.‘ Good- 
man argues that we can avoid commitment to abstract entities by 
substituting ‘‘individual’’ for ‘‘class’’ and ‘‘part of’’ for ‘‘member 
of.’’ An individual can be any series of individuals, but a series 
is to be regarded as a sum of individuals and not a class. By the 
use of such terminology many familiar class statements can be 
retranslated; and even the difficult predicate ‘‘is an ancestor of’’ 
which Frege defined in class terms can be redefined by the use 
of parts and individuals.’ But in spite of the advantages of 
Goodman’s reductionism, it contains one serious drawback. 

There is a service which the term ‘‘class’’ is purported to 
perform which is also required of any substitute term. Incidental 
to the fact that ‘‘class’’ indicates an abstract entity is the fact 
that it operates as a means of differentiating groupings which 
permit future predictions from those which do not. Thus when 
we interpret ‘‘x epsilon a’’ as ‘‘x is a member of the class of a’”’ 
we can infer that the values of z, if there are any values, are past, 
present, and future ones. On the other hand, if ‘‘z epsilon a’’ is 
interpreted as ‘‘x is a member of the group of a’’ we take the values 
of x to be past and present ones. As Broad pointed out in his 
eriticism of McTaggart, there are some entities we could put to- 
gether in a group without being able to state a suitable connotative 
definition by which future entities can be rejected from or admitted 
into the group.* When we group other entities, however, a suit- 

4 The Structure of Appearance, Harvard University Press, 1951. 

5 Goodman’s translation is: Every individual z that has y as part and 
that has as parts all parents of parts of z, also has z as part; x is not identical 
with y; and z is a parent of some individual, and some individual is a 
parent of y (ibid., p. 40). However, Goodman admits that the translation 
will not work for all two-place predicates of individuals. 


6 Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy, Cambridge University Press, 
1933, Volume 1, pp. 281 ff. 
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able connotative definition is a fairly simple matter. To call 
attention to this distinction words like ‘‘class’’ and ‘‘group”’ 
are used. 

But I think that Goodman’s use of the word ‘‘whole’’ is 
analogous to the use of the word ‘‘group’’ rather than ‘‘class.’’ 
He tells us that individuals are exhaustively reducible to qualia 
or other individuals. But this kind of exhaustive reductionism 
does not account for the important need that ‘‘class’’ is said to 
satisfy. It does not say anything about those groupings which 
are more than the sum of the parts at any given moment. If 
we are to eliminate ‘‘class’’ we ought to do so not by ignoring the 
work that it is said to perform but by showing that there is an- 
other way of accounting for this performance without bringing in 
terms that seem to indicate abstract entities. 

A third approach, which can only be discussed summarily 
here, can be directed towards a reévaluation of how quantifiers 
and classes become interpreted. We can construct a first-order 
functional calculus by syntactical rules alone, or, if we wish, by 
the addition of a minimum of semantical rules. Thus, we can have 
a logistic system in which neither the quantifier nor the epsilon is 
interpreted. Usually we go further than this and stipulate mean- 
ings for the quantifiers and the epsilon. But when we specify 
these meanings we must not think that our meanings have the 
same status as those which can serve as values for the bound vari- 
able. The builder of a caleulus does not add more fact-referring 
information to that which is available from the values of the bound 
variable. If I decide to use the language of physics as an inter- 
pretation of a logistic system, I do not add further physical knowl- 
edge to the world when I stipulate the marks, (Ez), to mean ‘‘there 
is something such that’’ and the epsilon to mean ‘‘is included in 
the class of.’’ These expressions are not to be taken as implying 
that I have my own source of knowledge about the physical world 
and have, therefore, decided to populate the world with specific 
things and classes. Thus, although there is still a question as to 
why the quantifiers and the epsilon receive the interpretation that 
they do, it would be a mistake to think that the mere fact that 
these marks have the meanings that they do is sufficient reason 
for granting some kind of unusual status to the values that can 
replace the bound variable. In fact, Quine has stated that there 
could be interpretations of logistic systems which would have the 
terminology of fairy tales as values for the bound variable.?. But 
in such cases the use of the existential quantifier obviously does not 


7 From a Logical Point of View, p. 103. 
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serve to commit us to an ontology. What this means, I believe, 
is that commitment to an ontology occurs because of the range 
of values that are permissible. 

What kind of values commit us to an ontology? Of course, 
in one sense every value does. But what we require to know is 
whether some values commit us to an ontology containing abstract 
entities. If we are correct in assuming that the existential quanti- 
fier and the epsilon are given their interpretation by the logician, 
and if we are also correct that such interpretation must be dis- 
tinguished from that given to the bound variable, then I think it 
suddenly becomes extremely difficult to find any abstract terms 
that can become substituends for the bound variable. ‘‘Class’’ is 
now a term supplied by the logician and, therefore, devoid of any 
ontological connotations. Furthermore, ‘‘class’’ can be used to 
define ‘‘number’’ and, therefore, number is also devoid of any 
ontological connotations. 

Now I think we are ready to give at least a partial answer to 
Church’s assertion that we are committed to the acceptance of 
abstract entities when we say ‘‘there is a number which is the 
sum of two cubes in more than two ways.’’ It would take a 
little bit of doing, but it is theoretically possible to eliminate the 
terms ‘‘cube’’ and ‘‘positive integer’’ in favor of a term like 
“‘elass.”’ And sinee ‘‘class’’ belongs to the logician’s terminology 
of the interpreted system, no ontology of abstract entities is implied. 

A major question, however, has still to be answered. Why 
are the existential quantifier and the epsilon interpreted in the way 
that they are? I think that the answer is primarily a pragmatic 
one. When we interpret the purely formal structure of a logistic 
system we are thinking in terms of possible application. Thus 
we pick our terms in such a way that if the terms of some 
warranted field of inquiry became substituends for the bound vari- 
able then deductions could be made which, as R. B. Braithwaite has 
argued, can be put to some test. Thus when we interpret (Ez) 
to mean ‘‘there is something such that’’ and (x) to mean ‘‘each 
entity such that’’ we are introducing devices that play two im- 
portant roles. First of all, in a given language they act as signs 
which signify that sentences are being connected in a special way 
and, therefore, if one intends to make the proper connections he 
ought first to know the underlying rules of usage for these signs. 
Secondly, they indicate the status of a given sentence in a given 
inquiry. For example, the use of a universal quantifier that 
binds individuals with the sentence ‘‘it is atomic’’ signifies that 


8 Scientific Explanation, Cambridge University Press, 1955, Chapter 2. 
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the sentence is to be accepted as true no matter what name is 
substituted for ‘‘it.’’ On the other hand, the use of an existential 
quantifier with the sentence ‘‘it is atomic’’ signifies that at least 
one name will make the sentence true in the inquiry. If we attach 
an existential quantifier which binds individuals to a molecular 
sentence of the form ‘‘fz.gzr’’ we signify (1) that at least one name 
will make the sentence true and (2) that this sentence is to be 
rejected if one or both of the atoms are false. Attaching a uni- 
versal individual-binding quantifier to a sentence of the form 
“fr gax’’ indicates that we can accept any name for ‘‘z’’ except 
those which will make the antecedent true and the consequent 
false. In all instances where truth-table analysis is applicable we 
can use the quantifiers to tell us something about some of the 
conditions that a sentence must satisfy if it is to be acceptable in 
the inquiry. In fact, the quantifiers can serve as markers even 
where truth-table analysis cannot function. Thus to attach the 
existential quantifier and the universal quantifier in that order to 
a sentence of the form (mzD fyx) indicates that (1) we can 
accept any name for ‘‘x’’ except those which will make the 
antecedent true and the consequent false and (2) at least one name 
of ‘‘y’’ can be used with whatever names are used for ‘‘z’’. On 
the other hand, to attach the universal quantifier and the existential 
quantifier in that order to a sentence of the form (mz2D fyz) in- 
dicates that (1) we can accept any name for ‘‘z’’ except those 
which will make the antecedent true and the consequent false and 
(2) one or more names of ‘‘y’’ can be used with whatever names 
are used for ‘‘z’’. 

The epsilon is a little more complicated. But I believe that its 
functional status can also be defined. Perhaps we can understand 
what this function is if we ask why classification occurs in an 
inquiry. If I say ‘‘x’’ is a member of the class of metals’’ what 
is it that I am actually saying about ‘‘x’’? I obviously do not 
mean simply that I am placing ‘‘x’’ among a group of metals in a 
desk drawer. Nor do I mean that I perceived a particular entity 
called ‘‘class’’ and found ‘‘zx’’ inside it. In an inquiry the im- 
portance of identifying ‘‘x’’ as a member of a class is that it tells 
us (1) ‘‘x’’ has been observed to behave in specific ways under 
specific conditions, (2) whenever we have encountered such be- 
havior among entities in the past it has been followed by other 
behavior, and (3) there will probably be such future behavior in 
this entity. ‘‘Class,’’ therefore, is not an additional term to be 
added to all the other fact-referring terms used in an inquiry. 
It is a heuristic device for telling us that there are data available 
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describing the behavior of a given entity under specifiable con- 
ditions. No abstract entities need be posited. 

In conclusion, I should like to make one comment about Church’s 
criticism of Ayer and Ryle. I do not think that his criticism is 
as damaging as he would have us believe. We can consider the 
remarks of Ayer and Ryle to be not a confusion of the sentence 
‘‘something exists’’ with ‘‘there is something’’ but rather as an 
analysis of two peculiar predicates in search of a quantifier. Are 
we to use appearance words as well as non-appearance words 
in interpreting a logistic system? If so, what is the relation be- 
tween the sentence ‘‘there is something such that it is a red ap- 
pearance’’ and ‘‘there is something such that it is a red object’’? 
Is the predicate ‘‘red appearance’’ interchangeable with ‘‘red 
object’’? Is there some function performed by ‘‘red object’’ 
which is not performed by ‘‘red appearance’’? It may well be 
that the dichotomy between ‘‘phenomenal’’ predicates and ‘‘real”’ 
predicates is not a very useful or meaningful one. But I think 
that given the significance of the above questions, then Ayer and 
Ryle are not concerned with bringing the so-called problem of exist- 
ence back into philosophical discussion but rather with discovering 
what set of predicates would be most adequate for use in inquiry. 


JACK KAMINSKY 


HARPUR COLLEGE, STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
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Value and Obligation; the Foundations of an Empiricist Ethical 
Theory. ALEXANDER SESONSKE. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1957. 124 pp. (University of 
California Publications in Philosophy, Volume 31, No. 1.) 
$2.50. 


This is an important work. It should be read by all those con- 
cerned with ethics and value theory. It comes at the right time; 
for successive ethical theories—utilitarianism, crude naturalism, 
intuitionism, and now emotivism—have been put forth and aban- 
doned; and we now hear about a new ‘‘revolution’’ in ethical 
philosophy. What is the current status of ethical philosophy? 
This is the question which Mr. Sesonske attempts to answer. 

According to Sesonske, a new departure in ethics is now ap- 
parent. There is an ‘‘awareness that the fundamental error of 
philosophers in ethies is not that described by Moore’s Naturalistic 
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Fallacy, but is one committed by Moore and the emotive theorists 
as well as by the traditional theories Moore criticized’’ (p. 3). (1) 
It is now seen that although ethical discourse cannot be equated 
with the logic of scientific discourse, it need not as a result be 
illogical. Moore and others: assumed the descriptive model for 
ethics. The emotivists did not think ethical language fulfilled this 
model, and exiled ethics to the land of ejaculatory commands. 
While ethical language does not merely have a descriptive function, 
it may nonetheless have a mode of reasoning quite empirical and 
objective. (2) Following the lead of Moore, ethics has been overly 
concerned with the ‘‘meanings’’ of ethical terms; whereas the 
proper analysis should be of the ‘‘uses’’ and ‘‘functions’’ of ethi- 
eal sentences. (3) Such ethical analyses must ultimately examine 
the full linguistic and behavioral context in which ethical sentences 
are uttered. (Sesonske himself does not entirely fulfill this ideal.) 

Now a great deal has been made of this ‘‘revolution’’ by 
British analysts: P. H. Nowell-Smith, Hare, Hart, Hampshire, 
Toulmin, ete. But the interesting thing for many philosophers is 
that the ‘‘revolution’’ is much less extreme than has been made out. 
And Mr. Sesonske states clearly (as does Morton White in Toward 
Reunion in Philosophy) what many of us have suspected—that a 
similar orientation seems to be presupposed by the pragmatists in 


ethics. Thus two trends of philosophy that on the surface may 
appear to be at odds actually have much in common. Are we 


reaching a ‘‘reunion’’ in ethics? There are striking similarities. 


For example, the concern with ‘‘practical ethics’’ and the ‘‘moral 
agent’’ is found in both; and both take human experience as the 
starting point for ethical inquiry. But there are also differences. 
I should say that the major difference concerns the role of scientific 
knowledge in value judgments. British analysts are wedded to 
ordinary language much more than naturalists in ethics; the latter 
(C. I. Lewis or Dewey, for example) are more receptive to the use 
of scientific knowledge. 

But perhaps it is the area of agreement that should concern us; 
and it is this part of Sesonske’s book that is most rewarding; for he 
attempts to rebuild what he calls an ‘‘empiricist theory of ethics’’ 
having both analytic and pragmatic roots. 

Let us reconstruct his theory. Mr. Sesonske raises as his first 
problem the criteria which an adequate ethical theory must fulfill. 
Undoubtedly a good deal of the controversy in ethical philosophy 
revolves about the question of what it is supposed to do. Sesonske 
believes that the criteria must be derived from the actual prob- 
lems, experience, and discourse of men. Thus he begins with com- 
mon usage. Here he finds that ethical discourse ‘‘functions’’ to 
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direct attitudes and to provide motivations for action. Ethical 
statements (communicated by a content) are generally taken as 
true or false. Indeed, the ordinary man thinks that they must be 
grounded in knowledge of the situation, and have some claims to 
be reasonable. 

Now Sesonske takes these data (part of which the emotivists 
overlooked) as his starting point. Yet Sesonske is selective, re- 
jecting a good deal of common sense because of his empiricist bias. 
(After all, metaphysical and religious prejudices, the appeal to 
conscience, and self-evidence are also found in ordinary moral life.) 
The point which has been made often enough needs reiteration: 
common sense is deceptive and inconsistent. While it may serve as 
a starting point for analysis it cannot be the ending point. 

Sesonske himself goes beyond this starting point and proposes 
his own philosophical criteria for an ethical theory. These pro- 
vide the foundations for all that follows. In addition to the gen- 
eral criteria of empiricism, which Mr. Sesonske accepts (i.e., logical 
consistence, empirical evidence, and the exclusion of synthetic a 
priort propositions and non-natural properties), there are four 
specific criteria which he thinks an adequate ethical theory must 
satisfy. 

First, it must account for the two main species of ethical judg- 
ments: (a) evaluations and (b) obligations. These two judgments 
have separate functions, and it is a mistake to confuse them, even 
though various ethical terms, ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘bad,’’ ‘‘right,’’ ‘‘ought,’’ 
may appear in either or both judgments. Second, an adequate 
ethical analysis must provide a ground for an ethical judgment. 
It must analyze the relations that may hold between a judgment 
and the reasons (empirical or scientific) that support it. Third, 
an ethical theory must account for the felt normative force of the 
judgment, its compelling and dynamic effect. Fourth, the analysis 
must offer a warrant for the judgment, or the method of justification. 

Sesonske claims that most ethical theories have confused the 
second and fourth criteria: ground and warrant, and the first and 
third: obligation and normative force. Thus although ethical 
statements may be grounded in empirical statements, still this may 
not be a sufficient warrant or justification for their worth. And 
while all ethical judgments should have a normative force. they are 
not simply obligatory. 

Let us turn to judgments of evaluation to see how these criteria 
work. Judgments of evaluation attribute worth, or excellence, 
to things, and have reference to the immediately valuable and satis- 
fying in experience. We may, for example, empirically predict the 
occurrence of future satisfactions (C. I. Lewis). But this is not 
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enough, since the normative force (which has many sources) must 
also be justified ; these satisfactions must be ‘‘worth having.’’ Eval- 
uative judgments are warranted only when they go beyond their 
empirical grounding to include the acceptance of ends as satisfy- 
ing. They must also refer to satisfactory experience in the long 
run. 

Obligations are distinct from evaluations. They arise from 
claims validated by commitments made to persons or groups. A 
judgment of obligation asserts that some agent has a duty to per- 
form an act. It is grounded when evidence establishes such a com- 
mitment and claim within a community. The normative force has 
many sources, but it stems primarily from our own volition. The 
judgment of obligation is thus empirically warranted when it is 
grounded in facts of claims and commitments and when it can be 
shown that no exceptional conditions prevail. 

According to Sesonske, value and obligation are not reducible 
to each other. He denies that we subsume obligation under value, 
as the teleologist and utilitarian claim. He agrees with the de- 
ontologist that ‘‘we have no obligation to perform acts productive 
of good merely because they are productive of good’’ (p. 97). 
Rather, the basis of an obligation is commitment to a community. 
Many commitments are already made for us by the community 
for these we may make judgment of obligation without reference 
to evaluations, or consequences. However, Sesonske does hold 
that when we consider the making of new commitments and obliga- 
tions the question of consequences of value does have relevance. 
Especially where obligations conflict do we judge them by their 
intended results. 

Thus far, Sesonske is saying: Man (individually and socially) 
seeks the satisfying goods of life. Evaluations of better or worse 
enter here. But men also are members of communities, and are 
committed to follow social rules. These obligations, accordingly, 
have some autonomy. Judgments of evaluation and obligation by 
and large may be separately established empirically. These are 
first-level judgments. But what about conflicts between value and 
obligations? Sesonske thinks that probably most of these, too, can 
be resolved. We have already seen that in regard to the origin of 
new obligations some reference to mediating evaluations is present. 
Thus it is possible to develop second-level judgments to mediate 
between those on the first level. Such second-level judgments may 
be warranted by empirical methods, even though on occasion we 
may have to go beyond the existing community to appeal to an 
‘‘ideal community.’’ But though they may be empirical we still 
may not be able to resolve all ethical disagreements, i.e., we have 
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no guarantee that the disputants will abide by the evidence. 
Sesonske concludes that where such conflicts exist the willingness of 
the participants to accept evidence as well as their ‘‘good will’’ 
will be required ‘‘if a rational resolution is to be achieved’’ (p. 105). 
Though for him, more often than not, our failure to resolve a prob- 
lem is due to ‘‘our inability to gather enough empirical evidence 
to establish which of several different ethical judgments is most 
probable’’ (p. 117). 

Thus Sesonske’s empirical theory attempts to bridge both 
teleology and deontology. It is teleological in regard to the origin 
of commitments and deontological in regard to their justification 
and ‘‘meaning.’’ 

What is to be said for the theory? Much of it, no doubt, is not 
new. Yet it is a significant eclective reévaluation of empirical 
ethics. The theory is complex with few simple formulas. There 
are a plurality of forms of judgments and a plurality of solutions 
to ethical problems. It has much in its favor. But this reviewer 
believes that some questions need further probing. Is the key 
distinction between ground and warrant sufficiently clear (espe- 
cially for obligations)? What is the relation between an empirical 
ground and the warrant for an ethical judgment? According to 
Sesonske, empiricism maintains that there is some connection. It 
is not logical; at least an ethical judgment cannot be deduced from 
empirical premises. Heaven forbid any such blunder today! Is 
the connection one of inductive probability, in the sense that an 
ethical judgment is warranted if it is supported by a convergence 
of evidence (its ground), similar to the convergence of evidence 
for an inductive generalization or hypothesis? No; although this 
is part of the story, it is apparently not enough for a ‘‘warrant.’’ 
What else is required—‘‘felt normative force’’? But what is this? 
Apparently something psychological. But what guarantee do we 
have that people will feel disposed in a certain way toward an ob- 
ject or entity even if there is ‘‘evidence’’ behind it? Does this 
lead us back to emotive scepticism? Only if we require ‘‘norma- 
tive foree.’’ I would question Sesonske’s second criterion; for I 
am not at all sure what this normative or compelling force is. 
Both Sesonske and Stevenson assume, uncritically I think (though 
the gentlemen may resist), a theory of human nature and psyeho- 
logical motivation. Ethical sentences are supposed to spark at- 
titudes and actions. But somehow they do not always. Herein 
lies the difficulty with all ‘‘agent’’ ethics. Sesonske cautions that 
his ethics does not deal with the moral eritic. Granted that Moore 
& Co. went too far overboard in regard to theoretical ethics or 
meta-ethics, still the moral critic is important, and he is concerned 
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with judging without necessarily motivating. In other words, I 
think that Sesonske’s second-level philosophical value judgments 
(at least) need not evince felt normative force. Sesonske’s theory 
itself is a theory about ethical judgments; as such it need not re- 
quire a special normative force. 

Surely one may have evidence for a moral belief and yet not be 
motivated to act on it; but one may also have evidence for a sci- 
entific assertion and yet not be willing to believe it. Perhaps there 
is a ‘‘dynamie’’ quality to all beliefs (e.g., a religious belief in God 
or a scientific belief in electrons may be just as imperative in the 
person’s cognitive framework as a religious or scientific prescrip- 
tion for action). If you admit a dynamic quality for actions, why 
not also for beliefs; and if you wish to deny it in the one case, then 
why not in the other? 

I do not object to the prescriptive element; what I do question 
is Stevenson’s and Sesonske’s ‘‘dynamic’’ quality because I am 
truly uncertain as to what it refers to and I wonder how empirical 
we can be in regard to it—indeed, if you push it too far you may 
push empiricism right out the window! Sesonske does not al- 
ways make clear the relationship between ethical and other evalua- 
tions. Surely many of our evaluations (in the applied sciences, for 
example) require no such normative effect. The frequent over- 
emphasis on moral values by philosophers is unfortunate, since in 
everyday life moral dilemmas are much less prominent than other 
value decisions. 

It should further be pointed out that insofar as our decisions are 
connected to social roles and institutions (as Sesonske holds), we 
have much less voluntary choice than is usually made out. Most of 
our claims and commitments are only implicit in the social order. 
A basic problem, hence, is reform of the social system; but phi- 
losophers today are wont to ignore this usually for very unphil- 
osophie reasons. 

The distinction between evaluation and obligation may also be 
less sharp than Sesonske claims; although we have seen on oc- 
easion that he does try to bridge the gap. This fact is clear: 
most of our satisfactions are socio-cultural in content; and our 
obligations ultimately may be seen to have as their goals the satis- 
factions to be derived by people. However, Sesonske is undoubtedly 
right that there are differences which must be recognized. 

The major need of this book, as I see it, is for the spelling out 
more clearly of what is meant by empirical knowledge, and the rela- 
tionship between ethical judgment, ground, and warrant. Sesonske 
lists some of the following as empirical knowledge: satisfactions, 
predictions of future satisfactions, claims, commitments, and facts 
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of the situation. But perhaps there is additional empirical evi- 
dence that he might have given greater weight to. First, our 
judgments of obligations are a good deal more dependent on eco- 
nomic, sociological, and political facts (as supplied by the social 
sciences) than Sesonske leaves room for. Second, do not the basic 
needs of human nature also provide an empirical referent? 
Surely our decisions in everyday life and in psychiatry and 
medicine constantly take them into account. Even if such ‘‘needs’’ 
were entirely ‘‘cultural’’ (which I strongly doubt) they would be 
relevant (like claims and commitments) to our evaluations and 
obligations. I do not think that we commit the ‘‘naturalistie fal- 
lacy’’ by referring to basic human needs as empirical evidence or 
grounds for our choices; nor do I think that they need be warranted 
by any ‘‘dynamic appeal.’’ They are important empirical givens 
which it would be well not to ignore. Thus I would go beyond 
Sesonske. 

However, these brief dissents should not detract from the work. 
To my mind it is the best book in value in a long time; one that 
ethical and value philosophers cannot afford to miss. 


Pau, W. Kurtz 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


Whitehead’s Philosophy of Civilization. A. H. Jounson. Boston: 
The Beacon Press [1958]. xi, 211 pp. $5.00. 


A former student of Alfred North Whitehead, author of Wit 
and Wisdom of Whitehead and Whitehead’s Theory of Reality, and 
co-author of Whitehead and the Modern World, A. H. Johnson is 
well qualified to discuss Whitehead’s philosophy of civilization. In 
his recent book Professor Johnson again gives ample evidence of 
careful and perceptive study of the thought of the Anglo-American 
philosopher. There are a number of factors which make White- 
head’s Philosophy of Civilization an impressive book. It is char- 
acterized through and through by a stylistic and terminological 
simplicity which makes it a most readable book. Writing for the 
general reader, the author has succeeded in translating Whitehead’s 
technical vocabulary into the familiar concepts and forms of expres- 
sion of everyday discourse. The reader is also impressed with the 
author’s apparent success in reconciling the inconsistencies in the 
thought of Whitehead on the various subjects under discussion as 
they emerge in a comparison of his earlier and later works. Fi- 
nally, Johnson’s recent book is impressive because it is written in 
a manner which permits Whitehead to speak directly to some of the 
perplexing problems of contemporary civilization—e.g., interna- 
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tional communism, East-West diplomatic relations, minority groups, 
American education, civil liberties, and the like. 

Whitehead is acclaimed by the author as ‘‘one of the few men 
in this age, or in any age, to have provided a ‘complete’ intellectual 
synthesis’? (p. 173). His philosophy provides a unified vision in 
which all phases of human experience are conceptually clarified. 
At the foundation of this unified philosophy is a metaphysics in 
which the concepts of persuasion, process, individuality, creative 
interaction, value, and God are crucial. It is in light of these 
central concepts, argues the author, that Whitehead’s philosophy 
of civilization must be understood. Johnson examines in respect- 
able detail four major areas of this philosophy of civilization— 
philosophy of history, philosophy of religion, social philosophy 
(economics, government, and international relations), and philoso- 
phy of education. In this analysis and exposition, which consti- 
tutes the core of the book, the bulk of the discussion is devoted to 
an examination of Whitehead’s philosophy of religion. There 
seem to be at least two reasons for doing this. One is the author’s 
conviction that Whitehead’s concept of God is central to his philoso- 
phy of civilization, providing the metaphysical ground for the 
growth of value in the historical process and the reality of order 
in the social world. The second reason, less explicit than the first, 
emerges intermittently in the author’s attempt to answer some of 
the objections of so-called orthodox Catholicism and Protestantism 
against Whitehead’s religious views. Johnson is convinced that 
Whitehead’s religion is consistent not only with the founder of the 
Academy, but with the founder of Christianity as well. Plato’s 
great insight that ‘‘The divine element in the world is to be con- 
ceived as a persuasive agency and not as a coercive agency’’ (p. 51) 
was itself concretely demonstrated in the life of Jesus, and has be- 
come a guiding principle in Whitehead’s interpretation of civiliza- 
tion. The tragedy of Christianity, says Johnson, speaking in the 
spirit of Whitehead, resides in the loss of the ‘‘tender and persuasive 
elements in the divine nature’’ (p. 53). Attributes which belong 
exclusively to Caesar have been ascribed to God. As soon as 
religion loses sight of the central significance of persuasion it 
leaves itself open to the tragic distortions of coercion and compul- 
sion. Although the specific qualities of persuasion are never 
clearly defined by the author, it becomes evident that persuasion is 
intimately allied with the rational principle. God persuades 
through his universal reason. 

The concept of persuasion figures as significantly in Whitehead’s 
philosophy of history, society, and education as it does in his 
interpretation of religion. Whitehead’s philosophy of history is 
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an emphatic denial of any determinism in which history is ex- 
plained in terms of simple causation—either economic or divine. 
History is the result of the selection and actualization of possibili- 
ties which present themselves to man. God ensures that historical 
possibilities are available and pregnant for productive realization, 
but he does not coerce the selection of any specific possibility. 
The individual retains an irreducible freedom. So also in White- 
head’s social philosophy and philosophy of education persuasion 
rather than coercion provides the leitmotiv. Without persuasion 
through compromise and codperation harmonious international re- 
lations remain a remote possibility. The structure of Western de- 
mocracy is grounded on the principle of persuasion, which permits 
a free atmosphere for creative interaction of ideas, as opposed to a 
principle of political force and coercion in which human liberty is 
lost. So also an adequate educational system must avoid any 
authoritarian imposition of standards and curricula. The task of 
the educator is to provide a general direction for the student by 
placing before him challenging possibilities for creative self-reali- 
zation. The educator may persuade but he must not coerce. 
Another central coneept in Whitehead’s philosophy of civiliza- 
tion is the concept of process. Nothing in Whitehead’s system re- 
mains immune from change. Even God is subject to change insofar 
as individuals determine his states of feeling in their choice of 
possibilities. God is affected by the actions of men. The perfec- 
tion of God is not a static perfection. Reality, both human and 
divine, is involved in a dynamic process of becoming. At this 
point certain problems arise—either in Whitehead himself or in 
Johnson’s interpretation of Whitehead. Is the Whiteheadian meta- 
physics a metaphysics of pure process or pure becoming? The 
author certainly suggests that Whitehead is to be thus understood. 
But does not process itself presuppose structures of being in which 
process ‘‘becomes’’? Does not the process of experience—either 
for God or for man—presuppose a structure of experience? The 
specific religious problem involved in a metaphysics of pure process 
is the problem concerning the quality and ultimate status of evil. 
If God is pure process is he not subject to the anarchy of an inde- 
terminate future in which evil, if it is real, can ultimately triumph? 
Johnson insists that Whitehead takes evil seriously as an ‘‘ever- 
present ‘quality’ of the universe’ (p. 65). But ultimately specific 
evils are self-destructive and self-eliminating. Somewhat in a 
Leibnitzian manner evil is understood as being ultimately con- 
tributive to a greater good. ‘‘God shows how evil, its reality fully 
recognized, can be overcome, transmuted, in the sense that it may 
be used as a means to good’’ (p. 153). Yet, it is not clear from 
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Johnson’s analysis on what principles or presuppositions this must 
indeed be the case. If all is process and becoming, whence any 
ordered direction toward a greater good? Probably a more ex- 
plicit discussion of the role and significance of Whitehead’s ‘‘ eternal 
objects’’ in the primordial nature of God would have clarified the 
issue at this point. The eternal objects are principles of structure 
in Whitehead’s philosophy as the eternal Ideas are principles of 
structure in Plato. These eternal objects ingress into the flux of 
becoming and provide its order and direction. They are relevant 
to the process of becoming, but are not themselves subject to it. It 
is here that Whitehead’s debt to Plato becomes particularly evi- 
dent. This the author has neglected to establish. After pointing 
out the significance of the concept of process for Whitehead’s 
philosophy of religion, Johnson examines its application to other 
areas of civilization. Education, for example, must properly be 
understood as a dynamic process of the discovery of knowledge. 
Education should be an adventure—an ‘‘adventure of ideas’’ in 
which there is a creative and dynamic process of growth in the 
student’s search for new frontiers of knowledge. 

Although the author has succeeded in relating various aspects of 
Whitehead’s thought in light of his basic metaphysical formulations, 
the organization of the book is of such a nature that it tends to be 
repetitious. Many of the same issues are re-discussed in the dif- 
ferent chapters and the same points are re-elaborated. More 
serious, however, is the discernible lack of critical awareness of the 
controversial character of some of the philosophical issues involved. 
Chapter seven, entitled ‘‘Critical Comments,’’ is by far the least 
adequate chapter in the book. It is not at all clear in what sense 
these concluding comments are ‘‘critical.’’ Most of the so-called 
critical points which are developed are picayune and trivial—such 
as, Whitehead sometimes uses the word, ‘‘civilization,’’ as a syno- 
nym for ‘‘culture’’; Whitehead ‘‘did not keep absolutely up to date 
in all specialized fields of knowledge’’ (p. 148) ; Whitehead made a 
‘clean break’’ with the New Testament in his refusal to accept the 
doctrine of personal immortality (p. 160). (On the final point 
Johnson has properly interpreted Whitehead but he has misinter- 
preted the New Testament. The New Testament has a doctrine of 
eternal life, understood as a qualification of present existence, but 
the Greek doctrine of an immortal existence of the soul is foreign 
to its basic teaching. On this point Whitehead is more ‘‘Christian’’ 
than Greek.) But none of Whitehead’s basic metaphysical asser- 
tions are critically investigated. They are simply accepted. What 
we have in Johnson’s book is a generally clear and helpful state- 
ment of Whitehead’s philosophy as it pertains to the problem of 
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civilization, but what we do not have is a critical investigation of 
the basic assumptions upon which this philosophy rests. A more 
critical approach to some of the controversial issues in Whitehead’s 
philosophy—particularly his metaphysics—would certainly have 
made Whitehead’s Philosophy of Civilization a better book. 


CaLvIN O. ScHRAG 
PurDvUE UNIVERSITY 


Pause for Transition. Bart LANDHEER. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff [1957]. vi, 284 pp. 21 Guilders. 


This book is subtitled ‘‘An Analysis of the Relation of Man, 
Mind, and Society.’’ ‘‘It attempts,’’ says the introduction, ‘‘to 
reconcile the concept of social evolution with that of the structural 
unity of Man... .’’ My account of Mr. Landheer’s thesis will 
suffer from grappling with execrable proofreading and a style that 
shifts back and forth from the excesses of sociological prose to those 
of bad Kierkegaard. 

The book is in three parts, the first theoretical, the second an 
application tu western history, the third speculation about the 
future. The theory is at once exciting, gnomic, and over-gen- 
eralized. Mr. Landheer has read voraciously in the social sciences, 
and wants to go farther than they can, to relate social to biological 
phenomena and both to social philosophy. Some idea of his method 
can be gained by looking at his treatment of a particular problem. 
Mr. Landheer finds an ambivalence or contradiction today in the 
need for a highly structured society and the desire for greater 
equality. ‘‘Structure’’ seems to mean differentiation of function, 
which implies hierarchy of status, and so is incompatible with 
equality. Now, later cultural stages come from earlier ones, so 
the latter ‘‘must contain the energy-forms which evolve in these 
later stages.’’ Hence the earlier stages exhibit higher ‘‘organic 
energy-states.”” There is always a struggle between existing and 
emerging structural forms, and the demand for greater equality 
may be a ‘‘psychological mechanism’’ to bring about the change. 
Although he does not say so explicitly, Mr. Landheer thus uses 
thought as a symbolic device that prepares people for, and brings 
about, change. 

To this, Mr. Landheer adds the belief that man changes organi- 
eally with social change. He argues to this, which surely needs 
direct evidence, by saying that social structures depend on man’s 
needs (he always capitalizes ‘‘man’’), so that ‘‘as society has 
changed, there must be a corresponding change in Man himself.’’ 
He treats organic change as essentially a change in ‘‘energy-proc- 
esses’’ and ‘‘neural patterns.’’ 
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Dubious as all this is, Mr. Landheer is, curiously, often fascinat- 
ing in dealing with historical stages of society. He is at his best in 
arguing that population growth is even more effective than environ- 
mental change in altering social structure, that the younger the 
group the greater its reliance on symbols rather than reason, that 
slogans like justice, freedom, equality, and inequality reflect the 
tensions in a society whose structure no longer fulfills its basic 
functional needs. 

In applying his theories, Mr. Landheer tries to illuminate west- 
ern history and to find some laws of its development. He is inter- 
esting in treating such matters as the middle-class spirit of western 
Europe and its negation in Germany, but for the most part his 
historical explanations are good or bad without regard to his social 
theory. 

As for historical principles, Mr. Landheer makes much of a 
notion about collectivist and individualist periods. Collectivism 
exists when people conform more to group pressures; individualism 
when they conform less. Mr. Landheer argues that collectivism is 
relatively ascetic, and individualism materialistic and hedonistic. 
By ‘‘hedonistic’’ he does not mean pleasure-seeking, but rather 
high evaluation of adventure, discovery, and expansion, plus low 
evaluation of formal philosophic or religious belief. There is, he 


thinks, a kind of alternation. Individualist periods yield personal 
gratifications that slowly erode the social order; collectivism enters 


to restrict gratifications, and with it religion, which brings control 
of needs. 


Our own day is, in Mr. Landheer’s terms, collectivist, for it is 
an age of conformity and group controls. Since early culture- 
periods are, with different details, of the same type, ours may be, 
he concludes, the beginning of a new culture-period. (It may, 
indeed, or it may not, but the argument that it is flaunts an un- 
distributed middle term.) 

As we look to the future, we can apply a sequence perceived in 
the past. Society has gone through ascetic, hedonistic, and neo- 
stoic stages. The neo-stoic stage in Europe today is a late stage of 
civilization, but in the U. S. and the U.S.S.R., where it exists also, 
it is an early one. The latter have a higher degree of cohesion 
than Europe, which still has many late-hedonistic patterns. Some- 
how, all this means that we can expect new ‘‘symbolic patterns’’ 
which in Europe will emphasize ‘‘ individual salvation,’’ in the U.S. 
‘‘mixed individual and group symbolism,’’ and in the U.S.S.R. 
‘almost exclusively group symbolism.”’ 

Our task today is to make mankind itself into a ‘‘group,’’ Mr. 
Landheer concludes, but at the same time, to ‘‘expect no more than 
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life has to offer: our daily bread, some dreams, some play, and 
some companionship.”’ 

Perhaps the chief interest in Mr. Landheer’s treatment of ideas 
is his use of them as social forces, and as reactions to change. This 
is in line with the ‘‘sociology of knowledge,’’ which has impressed 
Mr. Landheer too much, but it is quite novel to philosophers whose 
concern with ideas is often limited to questions of their meaning 
and truth. Mr. Landheer’s emphasis (were it only that) would be 
all to the good: the great philosophers are thus shown as actively 
concerned with the world, not only with technical problems; and 
their philosophies defend and attack the status quo, or preside over 
transition. It is hard to treat such matters well; too few scholars 
know enough philosophy, enough literature, and enough social, 
political, and economic history. Mr. Landheer’s treatment is oc- 
easionally good, but it is marred by a tendency to write as though 
ideas could not be handled meaningfully without reference to their 
social roles. Talking of the work of Smith and Ricardo, he says: 
‘*The explanation which was given [by them] for these trends was, 
to a certain extent, meaningless if one wishes to argue about the 
truth or untruth of a theory. As long as a theory is the expression 
of the goal of a social group, its effectiveness can be measured in 
terms of the success which it achieves. Its absolute validity can 
only be discussed if its social purpose is fully realized and if it is 
seen under the limitations of this purpose. For instance, economic 
theory has undoubtedly aided in creating a picture of economic 
conditions in our mind, in focussing our attention on subjects 
which were essential for the goal of a higher standard of living 
economy. Insofar as economics has operated with the pretence of 
finding laws, it has never reached more than a few generalizations 
of limited validity.’’ 

This cloudy notion permits Mr. Landheer to say, brightly: ‘‘ At 
present theories like those of Smith and Ricardo have only an his- 
torical value as expressions of the desires of the rising middle class, 
and this explains their success. As abstract systems they are 
only interesting as an indication of the changes in the philosophy of 
that period.’’ 

More at the heart of the book’s weakness is the easy play with 
fuzzy categories like structure, function, process, energy (he thinks 
energy is stored somehow by ‘‘symbolic systems’’), equality (which 
he confuses with freedom), and power (which he cannot distinguish 
from liberty). Of these, it is, typically, the modern social concept 
of structure that does the greatest damage. 

This concept of ‘‘structure’’ has carried much weight in recent 
sociological theory, more, perhaps, than it can bear. (It has not 
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been nearly so fruitful as the concept of ‘‘culture’’ in anthropol- 
ogy.) Talcott Parsons has used it for a kind of analysis he calls 
“*structural-functional,’’ but for all his claims it is not at all clear 
what is meant, or whether ‘‘structural categories’’ are more than 
taxonomy. Mr. Landheer is morbidly fascinating as an example 
of this approach to social theory run wild, cum historicism, cum 
biologism—an amalgam of the most unstable intellectual elements 
of our time. We can expect more and more of this sort of thing 
in the absence of fairly large-scale social theory by our more re- 
sponsible thinkers, who seem to avoid all but small, precise, and 
exhaustive studies, while leaving the larger view to writers who 
are too often grandiose and irresponsible. 


RaupH Ross 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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